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ness. An increase of the quantity of human life is attained at the 
expense of a degradation in its quality." 

This is the vital point of the whole subject. The present-day 
policy of the British government, therefore, to reestablish allot- 
ments and small holdings, to encourage agricultural cooperation, 
to prevent a continuance of the rural exodus by preserving the 
independence of spirit of the agricultural laborer is a recognition 
that the enclosure of the common fields of England was not accom- 
plished with due regard to the rights, interest, and welfare of the 
humbler tillers of the soil and indicates a tendency to revert to 
agricultural conditions akin to those that have been abolished. 
Those, therefore, who are interested in the movement for reviving 
agriculture and for improving the social and economic conditions 
of farm life will welcome Dr. Slater's book as a suggestive historical 
and economic study bearing upon these lines. 

James B. Morman. 
Washington, D. C. 

The Sugar Refining Industry in the United States. By Paul L. 
Vogt. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1908. 
Pp. viii, 125. $1.50). 

The appearance of a monograph like that of Dr. Vogt on a 
specific industrial topic is encouraging to the many who look for- 
ward to the time when the special investigations of phases of eco- 
nomic history will be sufficient in number to permit of a larger inter- 
pretation of American economic history than has yet been made. 
A study of the sugar industry shows the interesting phenomena 
of competition, combination, tariff influences, manipulation of 
price, and the development of a new industry making great inroads 
upon the older type of production — phenomena all familiar in 
American industry, but not understood sufficiently to properly 
place them in an industrial history. 

As in the liquor and oil industries combination was the logical 
conclusion to the earlier history. The attempts at cooperation 
proved futile and even the organization of the controlling Sugar 
Refineries Company did not meet the many difficulties in the way. 
It in turn gave way to the American Sugar Refineries Company, 
a single corporation and not a trust in the older sense of that term. 
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As paralleled in other histories of industries, the earlier combina- 
tion found a rival in Mr, Speckels who had become the Sugar King 
of the Sandwich Islands, a possible source of supply overlooked by 
the Trust. The competition was very severe for two years, but 
March, 1892, saw the end of the first period of competition, only 
to be succeeded five years later by a second period known as the 
Arbuckle period. This was followed by the organization of the 
National Sugar Refining Company which kept up the rivalry 
started by the independents in 1897, but soon after the National 
group worked harmoniously with the Trust. Even this event 
did not end the competition. The Trust controlled a daily out- 
put of 52,350 barrels and the non-trust group were able to manu- 
facture 27,850 barrels. 

The control of one branch of the sugar industry forced the Trust 
into wider activities along other lines of industry. Thus to meet 
the Arbuckles, the Trust went into the coffee business; to meet 
the beet sugar producers it has gone into beet sugar refining after 
trying to kill the competition of that industry without success. 
Fight, as before, was followed by harmonizing the interests of its- 
competitors with itself. The glucose business was also organized 
in the same way as the Sugar Trust, then the American Sugar 
Refining Company, the American Beet Sugar Company, and the 
Corn Products Company had a grip on the industry, which, while 
it cannot be described as tight in the Standard Oil sense, neverthe- 
less was fairly effective. 

Of the Trust's excursions into Europe, Cuba, Porto Rico and 
Hawaii, Dr. Vogt tells. Of the tariff and its effects his discussion 
departs from the usual interpretation of the Sugar Trust success. 
The tariff created overproduction, forced excessive competition,, 
many improvements in refining and, as a natural result, the com- 
bination. One reads the concluding statements with some sur- 
prise to the effect that if control should fail and if destruction of 
combinations is a reversion of the course of history, then the only 
logical course to pursue is for the government to become the owner 
of such enterprises as yield readily to large organization and 
tend to become monopolistic. 

The book makes no pretension to being a complete history but 

it does set forth in available form the essentials of this phase of 

our economic history. „ . „ ,, 

J Frank L. McVey. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 



